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astrology. She shows literary feeling, has formed her back- 
ground, has read and understands Chaucer well, is usually 
careful in her statements, and has made some good observa- 
tions, as when she remarks (p. 28) that Chaucer's astronomical 
references are almost always either figurative or for definition 
of times and seasons. Miss Grim's paper, in spite of its need- 
less length, is distinctly creditable to her and to all concerned 
in it. Professor Pound's students have produced a number of 
such contributions. 

John S. P. Tatlock 
Stanford University 



GEORG RUDOLF WECKHERLIN: The Embodiment of a 
Transitional Stage in German Metrics. By Aaron Schaffer, 
Ph.D. [Hesperia, No. 10.] Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1918. Pp. vi, 116. 

Whatever may and will be said in the following about the 
monograph before us, it should be understood from the outset 
that, in the reviewer's humble opinion, we are here dealing with 
an earnest attempt to solve one of the most baffling problems 
in the history of German versification. Whether we agree with 
him or not, the author compels us to think over again, with 
utmost care, practically every point on which he touches, not 
only for its own sake but also on account of the far-reaching 
conclusions which our decision involves. A brief summary of 
the study will at once reveal to what this is due. We find it in 
the author's "Conclusion" (p. 112 f.) which we quote in full, 
inserting a few details and the page numbers in brackets; 

"The study proper falls into two main parts. The first of 
these parts [pp. 1-57] concerns itself with an attempt to trace the 
development in German metrics from the purely accentuating 
technique of early Germanic poetry, through the transitional 
stage seen in the irregularly alternating technique of the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries, to the accentuating-alternating 
technique laid down by Opitz. The phases in the development 
of these successive metrical principles are taken up in greater or 
less detail [Early Germanic Metrics, pp. 3-8; The Metrics of 
Otfried, pp. 8-9; Middle High German Metrics, pp. 10-14; 
The Romance Metrical Technique, pp. 15-17; Metrics in the 
Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries, pp. 18-38; Hans Sachs to 
Opitz, pp. 38-51; Martin Opitz, pp. 52-57]; considerable empha- 
sis is laid upon the application of the theories of schwebende 
Betonung and 'secondary accent' to the much debated technique 
of the kurze Reimpaare of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

"The second part of the study [pp. 58-111] takes up specifi- 
cally, in the poetry of Weckherlin, the problems referred to in 
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the first part. After a brief outline of Weckherlin's life [pp. 
58-63] and contribution to [and position in] German literature 
[pp. 63-72], his metrical technique is discussed in detail from two 
points of view. In the first place, [after a discussion of the opin- 
ions of previous scholars, pp. 72-76] the attempt is made to 
prove statistically that Weckherlin employed the alternating 
technique characteristic of the transitional stage [pp. 77-81]; 
and that, despite this fact, his poems show a gradual, yet very 
noticeable, submission to the Opitzian law [pp. 81-87]. This 
last theory is put to practical advantage in the dating of several 
important poems [pp. 87-90]. In the second place, the pheno- 
mena of hovering and secondary accent [pp. 90-94, 94-110], in 
practically all of their various forms, are studied by means of 
abundant examples. The conclusion is finally reached . . 
that Weckherlin's poetry may well bear comparison with that 
of his contemporaries, not excluding Opitz, in content (to which 
only a little attention could be devoted in this study) and also 
in form [pp. 110-111]. The study and true appreciation of 
Weckherlin, therefore, are indispensable for a real understand- 
ing of the beginnings of modern German poetry." 

It is patent, even from this brief outline, that the author's 
whole argument regarding Weckherlin's verse is focused on his 
conception of "hovering accent" and "secondary accent." The 
first of these terms stands, of course, for the good old expression 
"schwebende Betonung" to which Saran objected; the second, 
as here employed, is taken from the little volume by Bright and 
Miller, English Versification (Ginn & Co., 1910). In the study 
proper, extensive use is made of a third expression, "crypto- 
rhythmia," suggested by the distinguished editor of the Hes- 
peria, Professor Hermann Collitz. The author acknowledges 
his indebtedness to Professor Collitz also for valuable sugges- 
tions in the theory which the three terms are made to serve in 
his book. Their "precise denotation" (p. 29, footnote) and 
their relation to each other is our first concern. 

The closest approach to a system of definitions is found on 
p. 36 f. In quoting, we insert the letters a, b, c, etc., in brackets, 
for convenient argumentation. 

"... The basic principle of the technique [a] of the kurze 
Reimpaare, that of 'crypto-rhythmia' [a] . . . has been men- 
tioned above. This phenomenon [a], as well as that of 'secondary 
accent' [b], is a subdivision of that of 'hovering accent' in its 
broadest application [c]. In discussing these three various 
aspects of practically the same phenomenon [d], it is of funda- 
mental importance to distinguish between secondary grammati- 
cal [b] and secondary rhythmical accent [e]. The hovering accent 
invariably lends to the thesis 1 a 'secondary,' artificial accent 

1 That is, accentual thesis in metrical arsis, with conflict resulting; no 
hovering accent would impart an artificial accent to an accentual arsis in metrical 
thesis. This has a bearing also on the next sentence. 
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[b, d, e]. This artificial accent may or may not coincide with a 
secondary, natural accent [b, e]. It is the latter of these two 
that is, in this study, designated simply as 'secondary accent' 
[b]. The former, artificial rhythm, or 'crypto-rhythmia' [a], 
results from the desire on the part of the poet to ... " intro- 
duce "... as much variation as possible [/]. However, this 
variation is employed with the strictly alternating technique 
as its basis [a] . . . " 

In this statement, two sets of considerations are combined, 
one giving what may be called the experimental side of the 
theory (a-e), the other giving its psychological interpretation 
(/). Reserving the latter for detailed examination in a later, 
historical section of this review, it would seem fair to conclude 
regarding the terms used the following: 

1, A. "Hovering accent" may either be a phenomenon, being 
used "in its broadest application," and then be subdivided into 
the phenomena of "secondary accent" and "crypto-rhythmia" 
(c);or: 

1, B. "Hovering accent" may be one aspect of a phenome- 
non of which "secondary accent" and "crypto-rhythmia," 
are two other aspects ; in this case it is evidently being used 'in a 
narrower sense' {d). 

2. "Secondary accent" is in this study (and review) always 
the "grammatical, natural secondary accent," but limited to its 
occurrences in metrical arsis with "conflict" resulting unless 
otherwise designated (b). 

3. Secondary rhythmical accent is an artificial accent pro- 
duced by "hovering accent in its broadest application" and in 
turn producing "crypto-rhythmia," and may or may not, i.e., 
may, coincide with secondary natural accent (e). 

4, A. "Crypto-rhythmia" is either a "basic principle," an 
artificial rhythm based on a strictly alternating technique char- 
acterizing a whole poem, being in that case co-ordinated as a 
phenomenon with "secondary accent" (a, c) ; or: 

4, B. "Crypto-rhythmia" is an "aspect" co-ordinated with 
"secondary accent" and "hovering accent" in a narrower sense 

5, A. "Secondary accent" is either an "aspect" co-ordinated 
with "hovering accent" in a narrower sense and "crypto- 
rhythmia" (d); or: 

5, B. "Secondary accent" is co-ordinated with "crypto- 
rhythmia" as a phenomenon {e, c). 

Analyzing (1, B) more closely, it is obvious that the terms 
"secondary accent" and "crypto-rhythmia" here employed, are 
not identical with the same terms in (1, A). In (1, B) we are 
dealing with three different "aspects" of one phenomenon x; 
in (1, A) with two "phenomena" that are subdivisions of one 
superior phenomenon, all three being in fact "principles." 
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Not to encumber the text with too many quotation marks, we 
shall hereafter use abbreviations, denoting the three principles of 
(1, A) by HA, SA, and CRh; the three aspects of (1,B) by ha, 
sa, and crh. This explains the conclusions (4, B) and (5, A), 
which evidently refer to crh and sa as aspects of x. It also 
explains (4, A), which refers to CRh as a subdivision of HA. 
Conclusion (2) refers directly to sa, indirectly also to SA. The 
crux is in (3) and (5, B), which do not harmonize. In (3) we 
learn that the artificial accent imparted to the verse by HA may 
coincide with sa, that is, may fall on a syllable already marked 
by sa. But this artificial accent is only an expression for the 
presence of CRh; it follows that CRh covers sa. In that case, 
CRh and SA are either identical, which is impossible by (2) and 
(3), or SA is an intruder usurping part of the functions of CRh. 
We consequently have to eliminate SA as a principle of 
prosody by the Law of Parsimony, at least as far as removal 
of conflicts is concerned. We only retain sa in the mean- 
ing of (5, A). We shall later arrive at the same conclusion 
over a different route. Of the two sub-principles of HA, 
therefore only CRh is left; i.e., from an experimental stand- 
point, HA and CRh are identical. This was already implied 
in (3). The conclusions (1, A) and (5, B) and what is drawn 
from (1, A) in (4, A) collapse. One more obscurity is cleared 
away. If sa is covered by CRh, and ha and crh fall under 
HA = CRh as a matter of course, it is seen that the phe- 
nomenon x referred to in (1, B) must likewise be CRh, or, 
if we prefer the traditional expression, HA. We have, then, 
only one basic principle of prosody for verses "characterized by 
frequent conflict between (or reversal of) arsis and thesis" (p. 
24), and this principle is CRh. It works out in what is here 
divided into the three aspects of ha, sa, and crh. This is what 
the terminology of the author, experimentally speaking, finally 
comes to mean. 

We proceed to analyze the three "aspects," and following 
the order in which the author takes up the matter, we turn to 
ha, "hovering accent," in a narrower sense, first. 

The author starts out from Saran's theory, from whose 
Deutsche Verslehre (pp. 206 f., 208 f.) he quotes extensively on 
p. 32 f . In his own words he sums up Saran's standpoint thus — 
in the reviewer's opinion, correctly: "... It is possible for 
almost any syllable of a sentence, no matter how weak, given 
what Saran calls the proper Ethos — character of the whole — to 
stand in arsis position." The author terms this "[almost] 
metrical anarchy." Unfortunately, however, he then persuades 
himself that Saran "does not go so far, in actual application, as 
the above sentences might seem to indicate" (p. 33), and on p. 
34 he finds, indeed, that Saran's theory "takes no account of 
versetzte Betonung in a foot containing a strong and a weak 
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syllable — a stem-syllable and its inflectional ending, for 
instance." This plain contradiction of what had just been said 
seems unfounded in the face of the incisive discussion Saran 
gives op. cit., pp. 205 ff., of exactly such cases as the author 
must have in mind: "Abgesetzt wurd' ich . . . ," 2 "Panzer, 
Schild, Bogen . . . ," "Nebel und Nacht . . . ," "Rache den 
Schimpf deines glorreichen Throns." All these "feet" are 
meant to be iambic, and all of them, according to Saran, should 
be read with sckwebende Betonung. The author's error seems to 
have sprung, in spite of his own correct summary above, from 
an omission in a quotation from Saran, op. cit., p. 208 f., which 
is here repeated with the missing words inserted in italics: 
"[Die schwebende Betonung kommt iiberhaupt nur vor,] wo 
zwei Verssilben im Akzent, selbstverstandlich demjenigen der 
ihnen znkommenden Sprechart, fast gleich schwer, meist wohl 
auch fast gleich lang sein miissten ..." (p. 33). 

This sentence, in its mutilated form, has been made the basis 
of the whole further treatment of Saran's theory. We find it 
restated, for instance, in this form (p. 90, cf. p. 34): "The theory 
of hovering accent, as Saran tells us [!], applies chiefly to cases of 
successive syllables possessing equal, or almost equal, duration 
and stress." It will be seen that the author's omission con- 
cerning the Sprechart invalidates this formulation completely. 
The Sprechart, dependent on the Ethos, is the very backbone of 
Saran's theory. It enables him, without further detours, to 
assign hovering accent even to such usually unaccented sylla- 
bles as here illustrated by -zer , ge-, -bel, -nes, -che. In the author's 
formulation, his conception of Akzent is reduced to pure word- 
accent, his demand for syllables of "almost equal stress and 
duration" to the futile discriminations of Karl Philip Moriz or 
Benedix — the very writers whose absolute Schwereskala Saran 
refuted. And so also in actual application, where we find the 
theory "as set forth by Saran" (p. 34) limited by the author to 
verses containing, in succession, two or more "important mono- 
syllabic words," as, for instance (p. 91 f.): 

"Ihre stirn, mund, hals, wangen, brust," 
or, 

"Und mit dem haupt, hut, knii, fuss, hand." 

If Saran's theory applied only to cases of this type, it might as 
well be left out of consideration altogether. It should be noted, 
however, also for the benefit of our further discussions, not only 
that Saran provides for hovering accent even in habitually unac- 
cented syllables, but also that he neither need nor can make a 
distinction between suffixes, prefixes, etc., on the one hand, and 
unaccented stem-syllables on the other, for in syllabication 

2 The grave accent(') is used to designate syllables showing accentual conflict. 
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there is absolutely no difference between, e.g., Ne-bel and 
dei-nes. 

We have arrived, then, at a definition of ha in a rather narrow 
sense, indeed, the term being limited to denoting a device by 
which conflict between two or more accented monosyllables in 
succession, may be smoothed out. The limitation is perhaps 
convenient but quite arbitrary; ha is not an "aspect" of CRh but 
a peculiar application. One might call this theory of ha the 
"pseudo-Saran theory." Incidentally, Saran's own standpoint 
has been outlined, which may be found of value in what follows. 

It is now apparent why, in the author's view, the (pseudo- 
Saran) theory of ha "does not cover all eventualities," and 
"needs a supplement" (p. 34). This supplement is to be sup- 
plied by the "theory of secondary (grammatical) accent, 
strengthened by that of artificial variation, 'crypto-rhythmia' " 
(p. 37); so we return to the two "aspects" 5a and crh. To illus- 
trate each briefly: 'Ufer' would give an instance of crh, 'Rufer' 
of sa. What is the difference? 

This leads us to go into a more detailed .examination of SA 
and its status in the theory of verse, if only because the author 
bases his whole treatment of Weckherlin practically on nothing 
else. Professor Bright, whose views (as expounded chiefly 
in the book mentioned and in classroom lectures) he accepts as 
far as they take him, starts out from a well-known "pitch- 
doctrine," demanding that, in conflict, accentual arses in metri- 
cal thesis position be read in a higher pitch, while accentual 
theses in metrical arsis position be given the stress. Saran (op. 
cit., p. 206) remarks that this is also called "schwebende Beton- 
ung." Given this principle, Professor Bright's design is, chiefly, 
to show by instances taken from alliterative verse and the great 
English poets, what otherwise unstressed or more or less weakly 
stressed syllables may occur in arsis position. His answer is: 
all those bearing a natural secondary accent, and proceeding 
systematically, he furnishes a whole set of various types. To 
illustrate we take Byron, Childe Harold: 

"When her war-song was heard on Andalusia's shore," 

or Goethe: 

"Naht ihr euch wieder, schwankendi 3 Gestalten." 

It will be seen that "secondary-accent theory" is in fact only a 
loose expression for "pitch-doctrine limited to, and by, the 
phenomena of natural secondary accent." SA, then, is a theory 
of HA with certain restrictions. This is the underlying meaning 

8 Secondary accent in a case like this is, of course, not only legitimate but 
without it modern prosody would be impossible. This phenomenon will no 
further concern us here. 
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of our conclusions (1, A) and (5, B) above. But if these restric- 
tions can be shown to be arbitrary in the true light of facts, if — 
which is really saying the same thing — the theory can be shown 
not to cover all the conflicts that must and may be smoothed 
out under the "metrical exigencies," it collapses. 

The all-important question is, What syllables do bear 
"secondary accent"? For the purpose in view we utilize the 
author's treatment of the matter (pp. 34 ff., 94 ff.). Briefly, the 
following five categories are given: (i) the second element in 
compounds, chiefly nominal: formations like 'war-song,' 'house- 
hold,' 'earth-born'; (ii) secondary suffixes: 4 formations like 
'caterer,' 'godlike,' 'freedom'; (iii) inflectional endings, 4 as in 
'closeted,' 'promises,' 'happiest'; (iv) verbal prefixes, as in 
'prefer,' 'unwind'; (v) monosyllabic conjunctions, prepositions, 
pronouns, articles, etc. All the types of syllables here itemized 
are "perfectly available for ictus," the pitch-doctrine being 
relied upon to remove all harshness that may result. 

It is plain that, in the establishment of these categories, not 
rhythmical considerations have provided the criteria but the 
study of word-formation, at any rate, in (i)-(iv); (v) alone pre- 
supposes such a thing as a sentence. One wonders in vain why, 
if sentence-accent may be varied in this group, variation in all 
other groups should be confined to pure word-accent. The 
phenomena of speech-rhythm and their place in poetic produc- 
tion have practically been ignored. We limit ourselves to 
pointing out two consequences. In the first place, no account 
is taken of cases illustrated, e.g., by two or more monosyllabic 
nouns in succession ; in the second place, no account is taken of 
conflicts that may occur in dissyllabic stems, such as in English 
'father,' 'brother,' 'feather,' or in German 'Ufer,' 'Winter,' 
'aber,' etc. The latter is easily the more serious of the two 
shortcomings; in fact, it shows at a glance the fundamental 
inapplicability and artificiality of the criteria used by the origi- 
nators of the theory. To be sure, in Bright and Miller's 
volume (p. 61) "nouns of relationship," such as 'father,' 
'mother,' 'brother,' etc., are quietly listed in the same category 
that includes formations like 'lover,' 'butcher,' 'greater,' 
'smaller,' etc. (The case of 'feather' is not considered.) But 
this classification is admissible only from a point of view of 
rhythm, — it completely ruins the very foundation of the SA 
theory, which is word-analysis. Rhythmically, of course, 
there is in present-day pronunciation absolutely no difference 
between 'Ufer' and 'Rufer,' for syllabication utterly fails to dis- 
tinguish between the second stem-syllable and the secondary 
suffix. The morphological history of the two words is a matter 
apart and has nothing to do with the question. Nor is it possible 

* This should read: "syllables containing ..." 
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to explain the case of 'lifer' by "analogy": this would presup- 
pose the very likeness of the two cases that it is meant to refute. 
A theory justifying conflict in the one type of word justifies it in 
the other. If not, it is not a theory. It may work, even to a 
wide extent, in a language like English, for obvious reasons — 
for in multisyllabic Romance words the theorist may easily 
detect a variety of prefixes and suffixes whose separation sup- 
plies a monosyllabic "stem." However, a few little words like 
those instanced invalidate the theory even hene, and what 
significance has a "working principle" if we have a better 
theory, i.e., explanation of the facts. 

Now, the author has noticed these defects of the SA theory as 
readily as anybody. This is exactly why he tries to amend it by 
ha (in the pseudo-Saran sense) and crh. But he fails to realize 
that, in introducing crh — impossible without CRh — , he over- 
turns the whole question of SA. When an automobile has to be 
dragged by a horse, as far as the moving principles is concerned 
it ceases to be an automobile, it is merely a vehicle and the horse 
is its moving principle. In a more technical language, the 
author in superimposing CRh on SA, automatically eliminates 
the very principle by which he is trying to prove most of his 
contentions. What is left is the applications, the individual 
instances of 5a; but we see now that they are, all of them, 
nothing but further illustrations of CRh, with the sole distinc- 
tion that they might also have been brought to light by another, 
defective method. Nor is there a difference in the origin of the 
two types. Are we to assume that a poet, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, would allow conflict in 'Ufer' for one reason and in 
'Rufer' for another? Even the author seems unwilling to do so 
(cf. pp. 103, 107). 

We come to the conclusion that there are not any three 
"aspects" of CRh; ha, sa, and crh are merely three arbitrary 
applications of one principle, limiting each other artificially. To 
ha alone special consideration might possibly be accorded, 
peculiar liberties being taken with monosyllabic words by 
poets before and after Weckherlin; but these liberties cannot be 
credited to any hovering-accent theory simply because they 
exist. What must be studied and understood is CRh exclusively, 
that is, the "basic principle." The author's failure to recognize 
this inevitably leads to further complications in his treatment of 
Weckherlin which will come up for discussion below. 

We now turn to testing the results achieved by the methods 
analyzed in the foregoing. If any understanding of Weckher- 
lin's versification is to be thought of, the technique of his 
predecessors must be examined, beginning with the kurze Reim- 
paare. It goes without saying (if anything does in metrics) 
that the author rejects Goedeke's standpoint who would read 
the octosyllabic verse of Hans Sachs by pure word-accent, but 
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with four stresses so distributed that not more than two arses 
and two theses might immediately follow one another. Goedeke's 
theory is dead nowadays. So are all natural-accent theories in 
which it has been restated, even Minor having changed his 
view (Nhd Metrik, 2 p. 346). Save for the position of one small 
group of scholars, the day has been carried by the principle of 
Arrhythmie, first expressed by Hopfner 5 as early as 1866 and 
given final form by Karl Helm, in 1895. 6 It will be understood 
that the notion of rhythm in this concept refers to speech- 
rhythm, i.e., "arrythmia" signifies the absolute dominance of 
the (usually) iambic routine scansion over any grammatical 
accentuation. The author's report on the battle that has been 
waged over this ground may on the whole be characterized as 
comprehensive, penetrating, lucid, and fair. 7 Barring an 
occasional blunder such as on p. 22, where the Knittelvers is 
unhesitatingly identified with the verse of Hans Sachs, there is 
only one error of consequence — the misconstruction of Saran's 
standpoint on which we had occasion to shed some light above. 
Saran's theory will be seen to be most akin to that advanced by 
the author himself, and to orient the reader properly, it should 
have been given most careful attention. Of course, this would 
probably have resulted in an entirely different book. In the 
following, we shall try to compare the two positions more fully. 
For, now, it is exactly the principle of arrythmia to which 
the author takes exception, because it gives rise, he claims (p. 
30), "to verses which sound exceedingly harsh to modern ears." 
To remedy the defect he introduces the "crypto-rhythmic" 
theory. We know from our previous discussion that, from an 
experimental point of view, the new term is only a synonym of 
"hovering accent in its broadest application." We now learn 
why and how it was formed, for asking, What is new in the 
theory? the answer is prompt that it must be more than the 
mere application of "hovering accent" to smoothing out con- 
flicts — the author, of course, knows that such theories have 
been advanced before (cf. p. 30). 8 The novelty consists in the 

' Ernst Hopfner, Reformbestrebungen auf dem Gebiele der Literalur des xvi. 
und xvii. Jhs. Programm. Berlin, 1866. 

• Karl Helm, Zur Rhythmik der kurzen Reimpaare des xvi. Jhs. Karlsruhe, 
1895. 

' Except that we cannot approve of the presentation of Hopfner's views in 
a mere footnote, p. 39 f . 

8 We observe, however, that the author does not do justice to Witkowski 
when he claims (p. 40) that the latter "would not scan the kurze Reimpaare by 
the alternating technique" and makes him a Silbenzdhler pure and simple (p. SS). 
As a closer scrutiny of his text would have revealed (in his edition of Opitz's 
Aristnrchus, etc., Leipsic, 1888, p. 7), Witkowski argued, against Hopfner, in 
favor of some compromise between routine scansion (as the "basis") and word- 
accent, to be accomplished by hovering accent. Nor is Scherer correctly inter- 
preted (p. 57), who merely reflects Hopfner's view. We agree, of course, that 
the term "Silbenzahlung" was originated by a misconception. When we employ 
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psychological interpretation, for the author regards crypto- 
rhythmia as resulting from "the desire on the part of the poet to 
break away from the deadly monotony of 'routine scansion,' 
to which the kurze Reimpaare, in particular, are susceptible, and 
to which the courtly epics of the later MHG period were a prey, 
by introducing as much variation as possible" (p. 37; cf. p. 17). 
He ascribes this "desire" to all poets practising the technique of 
"irregular alternation" (iambic or trochaic alternation with 
numerous reversed stresses) from about the fifteenth century on 
(p. 25), to Sebastian Brant as much as to Hans Sachs (p. 29 and 
passim), to Lobwasser as much as to Schede (p. 47 f.), and 
above all, of course, to Weckherlin (cf., e.g., pp. 37, 103, 107). 
Since it was, "perhaps, unconscious," we had, perhaps, better 
speak of a tendency than a desire. 

It is the universality of the principle that arouses suspicion. 
Granting "variation" (i.e., CRh in its psychological aspect) as a 
fact, two main theories are possible as to its origin. Either the 
tendency may have sprung up during the sixteenth century as an 
attempt at improving what Rebhun, for instance, felt to be an 
unsatisfactory technique; this would constitute a "crypto- 
rhythmic" extension of Paul's assumption (PGr, 2 II:2:87) and 
may be considered exploded, together with its foundation, 
by the statistical method. 9 Or, "variation" may have de- 
veloped in direct modification of the late MHG epic verse. 
If so, it must have been a spontaneous growth, being re- 
discovered or re-experienced — in a larger or lesser degree — by 
each of the successive poets in question. This is about as 
much as the author claims, when, for instance, he con- 
tends (p. 37) that "as Hans Sachs, with his numerous re- 
versed stresses, . . . was merely attempting to remove the 
monotony ... of the late MHG period, so Weckherlin, in 
employing this same technique, was battling against the 
monotony which he knew must result from consistent adherence 
to the Opitzian law." Now, barring the reference to Weckher- 
lin, which introduces a new element, this view bears a striking 
resemblance to that expressed by Saran (op. cit., pp. 300 ff.). 
The difference is, chiefly, that Saran, confining the proper use 
of "variation" to didactic, satirical, and humoristic literature, 
comes to view it as required by style, the natural agreement of 
"content" and "form." Whereas the author, in order to free the 
poets of two centuries of the "badge of inferiority" (p. 30), 
seems satisfied to discover a variation of purely formal charac- 
ter. Both views are plausible. Nor do they exclude one 
another. At first blush, of course, we should feel tempted to 

it now, we may do so only in a loose sense, to denote a theory of versification 
demanding a certain number of syllables and not knowing what to do with 
alternation. Cf. Saran, op. cit., pp. 300, 302. 

• Cf. Saran, op. cit., p. 303; the author reflects the same view, pp. 25 ff. 
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explain the author's observation through Saran's, but for the 
age of Hans Sachs this seems not necessary. There is only one 
sharp distinction which naturally follows, viz., that wherever 
the use of variation results in ' Barbarei" as Saran calls it, in 
the author's opinion it would still be justified. 

This applies chiefly to the main problem still before us: 
Weckherlin's verse. The likeness of the two views is, in this 
particular instance, based on the author's acceptance of Saran's 
theory of Romance metrics, the character of which Weckherlin 
consciously tried to reproduce — as he understood it; the dis- 
similarity does not go beyond esthetic discriminations. Looked 
at from a different angle, the author merely tries to improve on 
Saran, and he proceeds to do so by pointing out phenomena 
which he, wrongly, claims are not reflected in Saran's theory of 
hovering accent. So this takes us back to SA. It should be 
noted that in this connection, in the actual application of terms, 
the rubric of crh has to content itself with being "interpolated" 
in the category of "abnormal sentence-accent," the fifth of 
SA (p. 107). 

First of all, it would seem that, in regard to the application of 
SA, the author has become the victim of a patent hysteron- 
proteron. He tacitly assumes that any or all of the cases studied 
by Professor Bright, may find their counterparts in any verse, 
nay, in any "foot" whatsoever, with conflicts righting them- 
selves automatically (cf. p. 95), simply because "the metri- 
cal exigencies demand it." No wonder he encounters "an 
almost bewildering abundance of material" (p. 96) when, 
after formulating his five categories and six sub-categories, 
he proceeds to excerpt Weckherlin in order to illustrate 
them ! SA is at best a retrospective theory, arguing ex post 
facto, as Professor Bright, gathering his material from the 
great English poets, whose verse is our verse, amply proves. 
One cannot write an iambic poem in trochees and pass it off as a 
demonstration of "pitch-doctrine." But this describes fairly 
accurately what Weckherlin is accused of having indulged in 
when we are called upon to appreciate "iambic tetrameters" 
like the following: 

"Weil die Gottin Ewre inbrunst" 

(Fischer, I, 76), 

"Pfleget in des hafens aussgang" 

(ibid., I, 208), 

"Euch ein Lob und Liebopfer brennen" 
(ibid., I, 97). 

Had the author centered his whole research on CRh as such, he 
could not have fallen into this error. What is here said applies, 
of course, also to his examples of ha and crh. 
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There is only one way in which Professor Bright's doctrine, 
well amended, to be sure, might have been turned to good use — 
if Weckherlin's "metrical exigencies" had been better under- 
stood. Here the author's not quite critical acceptance of Saran's 
view of French metrics has wrought havoc with his thinking 10 — 
but how could he help accepting Saran, since, otherwise, the 
impressive chain from Sebastian Brant and earlier writers to 
Opitz would have been broken. If Weckherlin was a poet, if he 
was more, at any rate, than a mere rhymester — and who save a 
fanatic would deny that both his work, somehow, and his whole 
personality give him the superior title — then it stands to reason 
that he had only one basic principle of prosody, for both verses 
with and without conflict. The verses (Fischer, I, 218), 

"Ihr menschen bawet einen Tempel," 

and 

"Der aller Sdldaten exempel," 

must, rhythmically speaking, have sounded pretty much alike 
to him. Now, if SA smoothes out conflicts in the second verse, 
what functions do similar accents have in the first? There are 
three of them. It is only a question of the "metrical exigencies." 
It is here contended and will be demonstrated presently, that, 
in Weckherlin, if we admit SA or HA or CRh (whatever we call 
it) at all, it must work in "correct" verses just as well as in 
"incorrect" verses. As a matter of fact, this is what the author 
proves when he speaks, for instance, of the tendency the 
phenomena produce "to retard the verse and to endow it with a 
[well-adapted] gravity", etc. (p. 92). But misled by Saran and 
blinded by Bright, he never suspects it. Thus it happens that, 
through the faulty application of a defective theory, he arrives 
after all at what is here regarded as the only possible reading of 
Weckherlin: that is, perhaps he does. Saran does not. 

Saran caught himself in his own theories. Stipulating a 
strictly alternating technique as the basis of Weckherlin's verse, 
he had only "metrische Erhebung" and "metrische Drilckung" at 
his disposal to produce a readable verse in case of conflicts, but 
he had no proviso for a verse without conflict. He reduces, 
against his will one might say, the whole question to the level of 
that of Hans Sachs, when he says: "Fur die neue Renaissance- 

10 On p. 45, after quoting Minor {Nhd Metrik, l p. 38, *p. 45) at length, the 
author states that "Weckherlin and other poets of his time apparently looked 
upon French metrics from this [accentuating] point of view." However, he 
decides it does not matter much and continues making Saran's strictly opposite 
theory the sole basis of his study (cf. pp. 13, 15 ff., 77 ff.). It makes all the 
difference in the world, for one does not have to side with Minor or Goedeke 
in order to recognize that Weckherlin's conception of French versification is the 
one question vital to an understanding of his own verse. It is only to avoid any 
petitio principii that we take Saran's view here for granted. 
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poesie, die nicht, wie die des sechzehnten Jahrhunderts, 
satirisch-didaktische Dichtung war, passte der Staccatostil 
nicht mehr. Weckherlin's Gedichte lesen sich schlecht" (op. cit., 
p. 311). Of course they do, if treated thusly. But where is it 
proven that the heavy staccato alternation of Hans Sachs — 
crypto-rhythmically camouflaged or not — is identical with the 
glissando alternation of French verses? And where is it proven, 
except by a vicious circle like the author's, that Weckherlin 
scanned his French models, with all the metrical depressions and 
elevations on their side, by alternation? Why should he have 
opposed Opitz at all if he did? 11 Ronsard and Hans Sachs: 
Weckherlin would have laughed. He was a reformer, trying to 
kill the kurze Reimpaare as much as Opitz ever did, and no 
device or principle that would fit Sachs would fit him. 

To present the matter in a more technical foim, Hopfner 12 
hit the nail on the head when he penned the words: "Von alien 
. . . ist es nur der eine Weckherlin gewesen, der die franzosische 
Metrik ganz und rucksichtslos der deutschen Poesie aufge- 
drungen und gegentiber [i.e., to overcome] dem Rhythmus, den 
sprachwidrige Betonung zuwege brachte, die Auflosung alles 
Rhythmus mit Bewusstsein angestrebt hat" (italics ours). That 
is, Weckherlin's "iambic tetrameter" is no tetrameter at all, 
but reads: 



with hovering accent carried to such an extreme that it becomes 
futile to try to mark the "feet" of routine scansion — cf. Goed- 
eke's view of French metrics (not his application to Weckherlin). 
His trochees belong under the same principle. This also explains 
what troubled Minor so much, viz., why "iambic" and "tro- 
chaic" rhythms may so easily be mixed within the same poem, 
within the same verse: neither is distinctly recognizable. The 
anapaests are no exception, with the sole distinction that they 
show a break after every third syllable, instead of after the 
eighth as in the "tetrameters" above. In this way only may we 
account for Weckherlin's insistence on a smooth language, his 
opposition to "schlechte, harte und rawe . . . Reden und 
Arten" (Preface, 1648). In fact, his verse was as different from 
Opitz's before and after the enunciation of the latter's law as it 
was from that of Hans Sachs. It certainly was more than mere 
syllable-counting: it was melody measured only by time. It 
was organ music, while Opitz preached "the music of the 
drum." 

11 We do not think that the author's "minor bit of argument," p. 79, foot- 
note 41, would hold either. It is based on a comparison between Weckherlin's 
"Triumf," etc., and his own English translation of it. But in translating, he 
simply had to adapt himself to the English law if we desired to be understood. 
The preface of 1641 is unmistakable in this respect. 

12 G. R. Weckherlins Oden und Gesange, Berlin, 1865, p. 15. 
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So it is also a misconstruction which neither Saran has 
escaped (op. cit., p. 311) nor the author (pp. 62, 81 ff.), to speak 
of an "approach" of Weckherlin's to the Opitzian law in the 
later editions of his poetry. On paper it looks that way, cer- 
tainly, but transformed into sound-waves the variants of 
1648 would have differed just as widely from the productions 
of Opitz's metronome, as they had before. Otherwise there 
would be a discrepancy between what the poet advocated (in 
the Prefaces) and what he practised that could only be explained 
by a surprising lack of critical judgment. 13 In this case, we have 
to accept the poet's own testimony as correct. The only answer 
left is that there was no change in his reading. The fact that he 
did introduce emendations can only be attributed to a desire to 
improve the melody of his verses. Going over his poems again, 
he may have been surprised to note that, with a few alterations, 
he could suggest the actual sound-form of a verse far more 
definitely than his French theories had ever led him to suspect. 
Compare the 1616 version of the "Triumf" with the same poem 
thirty-two years later (only the first stanza is here given) : 

1616 

"Gleich wie, wan mit gleichlosem glantz 

Die Delische gotin gezieret 

Der sternen gewohnlichen dantz 

Vor der goter gesicht auffuhret, 

Sie mit ihrem kraf tigen pracht 

Die fiinsternuss dem tag gleich macht" etc. 

1648 
"Gleich wie, wan mit gleichlosem glantz 
Die Gottin auss Delos gezieret 
Der sternen wunderreichen dantz 
In aller Gotter sahl auffuhret, 
Sie mit lieb und liechtreichem pracht 
Die fiinsternuss dem tag gleich macht" etc. 

A slight acceleration of movement in the 1648 version, and 
Weckherlin would not have "approached" Opitz, but he 
would have gone beyond him — approaching, indeed, the mod- 
ern, that is, the English, technique, which is about equally as 
far removed from him as from Opitz. All the effect Opitz's 
"vermeynte grossere Wissenheit" seems to have had upon his 
metrical ponderings, is to confirm him in his early prejudices 
(he was forty years old when the Poeterey came out). One 
cannot help musing that, had| he been ten or twenty years 
younger, that is, had the just observed phenomena had time to 
work their way up to his consciousness before he died, he might 

13 Bohm's contention (Englands Einfluss auf G. R. Weckherlin, Gottingen, 
diss. 1893), that Weckherlin's "new" technique was due to the influence of English 
versification, would seem more acceptable, but it, too, presupposes that his 
reading of his own verse must have undergone a change too radical to have 
escaped his attention. 
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have reversed his entire metrical position, and Spenser's, 
Shakespeare's, and Milton's verse would have become available 
— other cultural factors permitting — for German poetic produc- 
tion one hundred years before Klopstock and Goethe. After his 
death, in a foreign country, everything was lost. His poems 
were left, but the notation was missing. And even had his 
theories been understood: save for a "mutation" like the accel- 
eration just suggested, it would have proven steril, for as it stood 
it did defy, whatever Saran may say, the laws of Germanic 
speech-rhythm, and the very break-down of the E^os-criterion 
in Weckherlin's case proves it. There is no evolution possible 
beyond organ music, but a symphony may develop out of 
"the music of the drum," and in time it did develop. 

After all, then, the author is right in insisting that Weckher- 
lin's abhorrence of Opitz's law must have sprung from a desire to 
avoid monotony, though he would have arrived at the goal more 
quickly had he thrown away his crutches and walked. There 
are strong indications that, as a matter of fact, he reads Weck- 
herlin's poems very much as here proposed. On p. 90, for 
instance, discussing the pseudo- Saran hovering accent, he 
speaks of the "slower movement" which it imparts to the verse. 
In "iambic" lines like: 

"Aber dise siisse gotheit" 

(Fischer, I, 11), 

or 

"1st mein starker schutz, und zuflucht" 
(ibid., I, 14), 

he discovers, by means of the secondary accent and crypto- 
rhythmia, "a slow, almost charming, stateliness" (p. 110). 
With all this, the reviewer is in full agreement, and it goes with- 
out saying that the author's general estimate of Weckherlin, 
given in the conclusion of his "Conclusion," is likewise deemed 
substantiated. The radical difference is brought out in the sub- 
title of the monograph, pronouncing Weckherlin "the embodi- 
ment of a transitional stage in German metrics." The 
transitional stage (between the late MHG epic technique and 
Opitz) is here confined to the verse of the kurze Reimpaare. 
Weckherlin must be regarded as a stray development — strike 
him from the list, he leaves no gap. On the other hand, it is true 
that, had it not been for the technique of Hans Sachs et al., he 
probably would never have taken refuge with the French. Not 
only was he urged to his own reform by the very uncouthness of 
this technique, it also made the step he was taking in one respect 
appear small to his mind. Others, as, e.g., Schede, had of course 
prepared the way. This does not alter the fact, however, that 
his particular technique was fundamentally different from any 
that preceded it. 
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There remains the early part of the book. The author gives 
a lucid summary of the history of German versification, designed 
to show its consistent development from the purely accentuating 
technique of the alliterative verse through the successive stages 
of the Otfrid verse and early and classical MHG technique to the 
stage from which our investigation took its start. It would 
hardly pay to go into details now, but it may be mentioned that, 
of course, the author is an adherent of the four-beat theory 
as regards alliterative poetry; though he retains Sievers' five 
types with some qualifications. The most recent discussion of 
the problem has come from Professor W. E. Leonard in his 
study "Beowulf and the Nibelungenlied," 14 who is likewise a 
champion of the four-beat theory. 

In matters of form, a few things have to be pointed out, 
especially a disturbing lack of accuracy in quotations from Ger- 
man texts. This refers to both typographical errors and 
omissions of words. The thoughtful reader may correct most of 
them easily in his own copy, but he is helpless when "Aus- 
spruche" is substituted for "Anspriiche" (p. 39), "Bewegung" 
for "Erwagungen" (p. 53), and "akzentuiert gemacht" for 
"akzentuierend gemildert" (ibid.). If the title of Weckherlin's 
"Panegyricke" (Fischer, III, 3 ff.) had to be cited full-length in 
its own archaic spelling, why should there be four misprints in 
two lines (p. 60, footnote 4), not counting small letters for 
capitals, commas, and hyphens? JSievers' retraction of his 
early views on the kurze Reimpaare, was given PttB 28, 458, not 
23 as stated on p. 21, footnote 48. Witkowski's edition of 
Opitz's Aristarchus and Buck von der Deutschen Poeterey 
appeared 1888, not 1883 as stated on p. 39 and in the Bibliog- 
raphy. Adolf Puschmann's Griindlicher Bericht, second edi- 
tion, appeared in 1596, not 1796 as we read on p. 28, footnote 72. 

The Bibliography is scholarly, giving all that is necessary, 
no more no less. It has to be supplemented, though, by numer- 
ous references in footnotes, e.g., on pp. 14, 20, 22, 26 ff., 48, 70. 
The second edition of Minor's Nhd Metrik (1902) seems to have 
escaped the author's attention. 
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14 University of Wisconsin Studies in Language and Literature, 1919, No. 2; 
cf. especially, pp. 122-149. Professor Leonard informs me that he is going to 
continue his argument in the same publication. 



